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Memorabilia. 


ME: P. Ardagh, of the University Library 
of St. Andrews, sends us some particu- 
Jars of an exhibition of library treasures 
celebrating the coronation, the Library being 
a Royal Foundation. 

“ By intention,’’ Mr, Ardagh says, ‘“‘Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was the Founder of the Uni- 
versity Library.’’ In a postscript to her will, 
written by her own hand in 1566, she left her 
Greek and Latin books to be the beginning of 
it. ‘Ie laysse mes livures qui y sont ceulx 
en Grec ou Latin a luniversite de Sintandre 
pour y commancer une bible.’’ It was actu- 
ally founded by her son, James VI and I, in 
1612, ‘‘ out of the gude affection and princelie 
desire of his Highness’ hairt, to have ignor- 
ance banished, barbarity rooted out, virtue 
advancit, and gude letters to flourish within 
his Kingdom of Scotland.”” He himself gave 
eighty works; his Queen, sixty-one; Prince 
Henry of Wales, twenty-nine; Prince Charles, 
twenty-one; and Princess Elizabeth (after- 
wards Queen of Bohemia), thirty-seven. 

Included in the Exhibition are books pre- 
sented to the university by the Regent 
Murray, natural son of James V; books which 
the Earl of Essex probably gave to Mary, 
Queen of Scots; a book which once belonged 
to a collateral ancestor of the present Queen ; 
books given to the Library by an ancestor of 
the Duchess of Gloucester ; a book bearing the 
arms of Henry VIII; early views of Glamis 
Castle; a copy, apparently unique, of a work 
by James VI and I; works dealing with coro- 
nations, including the last coronation at 
Scone; the St. Andrew’s Manuscript of Wyn- 
toun’s ‘ Chronicle’; and the Welcome to King 
James, Founder of the Library, on his visit 
to St. Andrews in July, 1617. 

King James reached St. Andrews on July 
11, 1617, and was welcomed on behalf of the 








University, at the Porch to the Town Church, 
by Andrew Bruce, the Rector, who read a 
Latin poem on the Library and its Founder. 
On the opposite side of South Street stood 
the Library, as yet roofless. 


We have received yet another of that series 

of Descriptive Catalogues of Charters and 
Manorial Records relating to Lands in the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield which is being com- 
piled by Mr. T. Walter Hall, F.S.A. The 
present volume is concerned with lands of 
unusual interest, Tankersley, that is, and 
Fanshawe Gate together with Dinnington and 
Longshaw. Tankersley records go back to the 
time of Edward the Confessor. The place was 
held by lords of the name till, in the reign 
of Richard II, it fell to an heiress, and passed 
by marriage to Savile. The name, however, 
which provides its greatest and most roman- 
tic association is, of course, Wentworth, the 
ill-fated Earl of Strafford, who purchased it 
at some date earlier than 1635. A drawin 
made this year by W. F. Northend shows al 
that is now left of Tankersley Old Hall—a 
ruined corner of a building, some of which is 
yet used. The life of Sir Richard Fanshawe 
and his wife is told in some detail. Fan- 
shawe Gate, if not a ruin, is now no more 
than a homestead with something less than a 
hundred acres of land belonging to it. A 
connection was made between the two places 
when in 1652/3 the Fanshawes took a lease 
of Tankersley Lodge and Park—of which Mr. 
Hall gives an abridged transcription. Long- 
shaw, a place of great natural beauty five 
miles to the west of Sheffield Town Hall, 
within the county of Derbyshire, has recently 
been bought and conveyed to the National 
Trust. It is an estate lying about 1,000ft. 
above sea-level and comprising about the same 
number of acres of woodland and moor. The 
deed, the deed of settlement—dated 1823—by 
which a part of Longshaw. was purchased by 
the ‘‘ Sheffield Planting Company,’’ forms its 
chief documentary history. The deeds 
throughout the volume are abstracted, des- 
cribed and annotated, and genealogies where 
these occur are deduced therefrom, according 
to the plan with which Mr. T. Walter Hall’s 
readers are already familiar. 


THE papers of late have had several indi- 
cations of the care taken to preserve 
ancient and noteworthy monuments such as 
the Pump Room at Bath, the fifteenth- 
century barn at Manor Farm, Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, and the West Gate at 
Southampton. The Office of Works is always 
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ready to supply owners with expert advice, 
It is sad that people cannot behave decently 
enough to make protection unnecessary and 
annoying to find, say, an ancient circle of 
stones we have known in an open field from 
childhood, now fenced in by iron rails and 
only visible after inquiry for a key. But the 
chippers in search of souvenirs, the carvers 
of initials, and the careless people who make 
fires on the spot, have to be held in check. 
It is strange that, wherever time has left 
its mark, Tom, Dick and Harry think it 
necessary to do the same. To carry off a 
notice-board from the churchyard of Stoke 
Poges seems to us a foolish feat, and we doubt 
if depredators of this sort are often English. 


OOKING at an up-to-date map, one per- 
ceives certain spots marked ‘“ N.T.”’ 
This is land won and preserved for the public 
use by the National Trust. Unfortunately 
the beauty which is increasingly available in 
this way is apt to be spoilt by the prevalence 
of litter. In Kew Gardens the public has 
learnt to use the boxes provided instead of 
scattering paper on the smooth, green lawns, 
but elsewhere public ground is easily per- 
ceived: it bears the mark of public untidi- 
ness. In a Swiss town very different ideas of 
cleanliness prevail. The mountain paths are 
clean and undefiled. Part of our horrid 
flora of blue, red or soiled white paper is 
due to the persistent idea that, wherever 
something noteworthy is to be viewed, the 
English must at once want to buy food and 
devour it on the premises, or as near to them 
as possible. However, the new irreverence of 
the twentieth century is now realised as a 
danger and children in our schools are taught, 
we suppose, to behave better than their elders, 
and may grow into better manners, 


[‘ The Iastener for June 2 Mr. Herbert 

Morrison has a striking article on ‘Chang- 
ing London.’ Lovers of antiquity and the 
picturesque cannot always view the operations 
of the L.C.C. with pleasure. Municipal 
effort has improved life vastly for the 
ordinary citizen but when we see one of the 
Town Halls of which Mr. Morrison speaks 
rising on the site of a row of fine old houses, 
we regret the change and wonder if so long 
and large a building was really necessary. 
It is good to know that the area of London’s 
parks is increasing. In 1839 it was seven 
per cent. of London’s area; to-day it is ten 
‘ per cent. and the ‘‘ green belt ’’ first thought 
of in 1935, promises much more variation on 
streets and pavements. Sir Ian MacAlister 
has a capital article on Mark Twain, whom 








no one, as he truly says, could know without 
recognising a great man. The attempt to 
disparage Mark Twain’s work and career jn 
an ingenious thesis of arrested development 
has had little success with those who are 
really qualified to discuss the man and his 
achievement. He was not only a man of 
infinite humour but also a moralist, and in 
his later years became a kind of public con. 
science for the United States. 


[THE June number of Great Thoughts has 
an article by Mary Gordon Wall which 
has interested us much. She deals with the 
‘ Armorial Bearings of Canada and Her Pro. 
vinces,’ and shows how the royal emblems of 
England have been combined with the indica. 
tion of local features. Thus Ontario has in 
its coat-of-arms a black bear, a moose and 
a deer, authorised in 1909 and taking the 
place of the maple-leaves of 1868, which are 
now the emblem of the nine Provinces of the 
Confederation of Canada. The oldest 
armorial bearing of the British Dominions 
is the flag of Nova Scotia, derived from the 
Royal Arms granted by Charles I. The Latin 
mottoes are somewhat loosely translated. 


THE Cornhill for June shows Mrs. Maud 

Diver to advantage in ‘An Echo of Cawn- 
pore, June, 1879.’ She starts with a letter 
from a victim of the seige and brings out the 
heroism of the small British band of defen- 
ders. It is a wonder that no investigator like 
Kipling’s Strickland found out in good time 
the details of the impending doom. But prob- 
ably General Sir Hugh Wheeler wold not 
have listened to him. Against such blunder- 
ing and stupidity as his the very gods fight 
in vain. Mrs, Diver has not continued the 
story to the strange escape of a handful of 
desperate soldiers. Muriel Kent in ‘ Anne 
Thackeray Richie’ does justice to a charm- 
ing personality and Mr. Robert MacDonald 
displays a most ingenious ghost in ‘The 
Spectre in the Flames.’ 


NE of the announcers of musical entertain- 

ments on the wireless declared recently, in 
the free and easy style now popular, that 
Swing Music is ‘‘ apparently a thing you've 
got to have.’’ Some listeners, however, will 
welcome the news that the B.B.C. proposes in 
the near future to turn a cold eye on promoters 
of this sort of music, as if its vogue had been 
sufficient. At first it was a surprising 
novelty, but the similarity of all the new 
tunes to-day has been a subject of frequent 
comment, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
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AARON SMITH, THE CAMDEN TOWN 
PIRATE. 


[s the year 1850 Aaron Smith lived in 
Camden Town. In years gone by he had 
ben twice tried for piracy and_ twice 
acquitted ; many, if not most, people thought 
owing to a miscarriage of justice. His 
friends and supporters did not do him credit, 
and he had figured in some discreditable legal 
proceedings. Above all, he had had pub- 
lished in his name a little book, and since 
this book has been unquestioningly accepted 
by recent historians of nineteenth-century 
piracy, it is necessary to detail the circum- 
stances under which it was written and to 
point out its real author. 

Aaron Smith’s career as a pirate took place 
in the year 1822, in April of which year he 
sailed from Jamaica for England as first mate 
m board the Zephyr, Captain Lumsden, 
master. When this ship was a few days out 
at sea it was boarded and captured by pirates 
and Smith was compelled to become one of 
their number. On 7 Aug., 1822, the pirates 
captured the brig Industry, of which Captain 
William Cook was master. A third vessel, 
the Victoria, was also boarded and taken after 
the Industry. In the end, Smith succeeded 
in escaping from the pirates, landed in Cuba, 
and was eventually sent to England in irons 
in 1823 by Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, on 
board the West India flagship Sybille, to be 
tried for his life. Accordingly, after a pre- 
liminary examination by a magistrate at the 
Thames Police Court, at which examination 
Captain Cook gave evidence, Aaron Smith 
Was committed to Newgate, to be tried at the 
Admiralty Sessions at the Old Bailey on 19 
Dec., 1823, upon two indictments, the first 
being for the capture of the Victoria (which 
is said to have contained a cargo worth 
£20,000 or £30,000) and the second indictment 
for minor robberies on the Industry. Lord 
Stowell presided at this trial, assisted by 
Baron Garrow and Mr. Justice Best, and laid 
down the rule that ‘‘ When the mind did not 
accompany the act, there was no guilt.’’ And 
as Smith contended that all he did was under 
compulsion, the jury acquitted him. The 
Attorney-General then offered no evidence 








upon the far more serious second indictment 
—that in respect of Captain Cook and his 
brig Industry—and Aaron Smith went free. 

No shorthand report of this trial was ever 
taken, according to the official reporter, 
Gurney, and the brief accounts of it in the 
Morning Herald, Times, etc., for the next 
day are all that we possess. At that date 
The Times was a comparatively small sheet 
of four pages only, and thus had no space 
for a lengthy report. But it described Aaron 
Smith as a “‘ very genteel-looking young man, 
apparently about years old,’ and added, 
‘** During the trial, which lasted all day, he 
conducted himself in a manner calculated to 
excite an impression in his favour.” Smith, 
(according to his book) was a good actor, and 
was ‘‘ suffused with tears ’’’ when he addressed 
the Court (counsel not being allowed in those 
days). When his fiancée, Miss Sophia 
Knight, daughter of a publican, and only 
nineteen years old, added her tears to those 
of Smith, The Times commented that she also 
was ‘‘ a very interesting and genteel-looking 
young woman.”’ 

Set at liberty in this unexpected fashion, 
Aaron Smith married his Sophia and re- 
sumed his calling of merchant seaman. His 
book, or “ narrative,’ as it was often called, 
was published in 1824, and the title-page 
ran: 


The Atrocities of the pirates; or, a faithful 
narrative of the unparalleled sufferings endured 
by the author during his captivity among the 
pirates of the island of Cuba; with an account 
of the excesses and barbarities of those 
inhuman freebooters. By Aaron Smith, who 
was himself afterwards tried at the Old Bailey 
for piracy and acquitted. 

The Preface to the book states that Smith, 
having again resumed his profession, had 
committed this ‘‘ plain unvarnished tale ”’ 
to the care of a friend. That “friend ”’ 
then goes on to add that he (not Smith) sub- 
mitted the ‘‘ narrative ’’ to the public. Who, 
then, was the real author of the book, Smith 
or his friend? In any case it is important 
to know who and what that ‘‘ friend ’’ was. 

During the same year, 1824, the book was 
also published in New York, with an “‘ adver- 
tisement ’’ by the publisher not entirely com- 
plimentary to the United States Navy, urg- 
ing a combination of all civilised powers 
against the Cuban pirates. 

Smith’s enemy, Cook, also took to the sea 
again, obtaining command of the Cambria 
and distinguishing himself by saving the lives 
of 577 passengers and crew of the Kent East 
Indiaman in the Bay of Biscay. In 1841 he 
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was appointed a Government Commissioner 
on the Niger Expedition in relation to the 
slave trade there. Capt. Cook was the one 
Commissioner not a member of the Royal 
Navy. After this he settled down as the 
London Agent of the Scottish Equitable Life 
Association. Thus, his record was that of 
one honoured by Government recognition. 

Far otherwise was it with Aaron Smith. 
He was tried a second time in 1839, for his 
share in the capture of a Dutch ship, the 
Prévoyante, seized by the pirates after the 
three ships already enumerated, and again 
was acquitted. 

Next, his cousin, David Boast, a surgeon, 
who had cured the wounds given him by the 
a. was indicted by Smith for forging 

is acceptance on bills of exchange. The 
Grand Jury threw out the bill and Boast 
then indicted Smith in turn for conspiring 
with one Shields to charge him with forgery. 
This action also failed. 

Smith, who, like most criminals, was 
inordinately vain, then came into collision 
with Cobden. A great meeting was held by 
the Aborigines’ Protection and Peace Soci- 
eties at the London Tavern in Bishopsgate 
Street, on 30 Jan., 1850, and largely attended 
by Quakers and followers of John Bright. 
The object of this meeting was to protest 
against the ‘‘ head money” of £20 paid for 
each of the pirates of Borneo, killed by Sir 
James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. After a 
letter from Cobden had been read, ‘‘ a burly 
honest looking seafaring man, whose face was 
bronzed by the weather,’’ rose and protested. 
This was Aaron Smith, who very nearly 
caused a riot by afterwards making a speech, 
detailing his own exploit, when he had been 
attacked by Malay pirates “ at midnight on 
30th April 1836.”’ Thirty ‘‘ prahus’”’ with 
100 men in each “‘ prahu’’ had been beaten 
off by him after a three hours’ engagement, 
he asserted, and he had killed about 100 of 
the enemy. If so, he was entitled to £2,000 
reward from the Government. He does not 
seem to have claimed it. 

When the debate in the House of Commons 
about this ‘‘ head money” took place on 23 
May ensuing, and Aaron Smith’s name was 
mentioned, Cobden opposed the vote and said 
that he knew something about 

Captain Aaron Smith, who had himself been 
a most atrocious pirate . .. evidence could 
easily be brought forward to prove what the 
conduct of that man had been in the case of the 
“Cambria ” [sic, Industry] Captain Cook. It 
could be shown that Captain A. Smith, who 
was with a piratical ship in the Gulf of Mexico 








took Captain Cook from his vessel and carried 
him on board the pirate ship, where he was 
tied to the mast and wounded in such a manner 
by the crew that he still bore the marks upon 
his body... Captain A. Smith was tried for 
piracy but he was not tried on Captain Cook’ 
charge and he (Mr. Cobden) would certainly 
believe Captain Cook before Captain Aaron 
Smith. His firm belief was that Captain Aaron 
Smith was ail that Captain Cook had charged 
him with, 

Under the editorship of J. T. Delane since 
1841, The Times had now more than trebled 
its size and reported all debates and impor 
tant trials in full. It then found space for 
‘* a singular correspondence ”’ previously pub. 
lished by the Morning Post and afterwards 
forwarded to it by Cobden. These letters 
were printed by The Times on 1 June, 1860, 

By this time Captain Aaron Smith had 
retired from the sea and was living partly on 
his private means and partly on his earnings 
as a bill discounter and, it was asserted, as 
an underwriter, at 16, Camden Cottages, 
Camden New Town. His address appears 
regularly in the London Directories hence- 
forth, and the site of Camden Cottages can 
easily be seen in the maps attached to them. 

The first letter, signed ‘‘ E, Garbett,” and 
dated from 16, Camden Cottages, was a toler. 
ably impudent one to send to a Member of 
Parliament. In it, Garbett said his friend 
Aaron Smith had requasted him to wait 
upon Cobden, ‘‘ in respect of his speech” 
reported in The Times. He, _ therefore, 
‘‘would be glad of an appointment for an 
early hour on Monday next.”’ 

Not unnaturally, Cobden replied that any 
communication must be made to him in writ 
ing, and 
as you are a stranger to me, you will pleas 
be good enough to add a reference to some 
person of respectability, by which I may kh 
able to judge how far you are warranted in 
interfering in the matter in question or entitled 
to any further answer from me. 

It is unnecessary to set out the rest of this 
correspondence, for, in spite of scurrility and 
threats of personal violence, Garbett did not 
obtain an interview. 

At this point the suspicion that Garbett was 
the “‘ friend’ who really wrote Smith’s book 
of 1824 becomes justified, for, in a little over 
a week, Cobden had found out who Garbett 
was and wrote to Delane with the two final 
letters, published in The Times for 10 Jum, 
1850. 

‘“‘ Public men,”’ remarked Cobden to Del 
were “liable on public grounds ’’ to be 
into a correspondence with ‘“‘ persons @ 
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infamous character,’’ and such was “‘ the pre- 
sent case.’’ And ‘‘ I need hardly add that the 
stories in the accompanying letter [by Gar- 
bett] are all pure inventions, and that I am 
repared to answer the queries in my own 
beter in the affirmative.”’ 

Cobden’s own 
3 June, ran: 


letter to Garbett, dated 


Before I notice your allegations in defence 
of the character of your friend Captain Aaron 
Smith, I must request an answer to the follow- 
ing queries. 

1. Are you the Edmund Garbett (formerly of 
Wellington, Shropshire, who was last year 
struck off the rolls [80 Nov. 1849] for having 
been implicated in a case of perjury in an 
affidavit of costs? 

2, Are you the Edmund Garbett who, in May 
1847, was convicted of forgery at the Old Bailey 
and sentenced to transportation, but was set at 
liberty on a technical point of law reserved 
for the decision of the judges? 


A violent letter of abuse from Garbett, 
dated from Hatten Hall, near Market Dray- 
ton, on 7 June, followed. After terming Cob- 
den a humbug, etc., and asking ‘‘ Does not 
the galled jade Richard Cobden wince?’’ he 
evaded answering Cobden’s two questions and 
enquired : 


Are you the Richard Cobden whose bills in 
1845 wero offered me under the firm of Cobden 
Brothers, for discount at 40 per cent? 


Captain Cook then intervened. 
On 20 June, 1850, The Times published a 


letter from Captain Cook, as follows: 


Sir. On my return to town after an absence 
of some weeks in Scotland, my attention has 
been drawn to a number of letters published 
in the “Times” relative to Captain Aaron 
Smith, but more especially to one that ap- 
peared in your columns of the ist instant from 
a Mr. BE. Garbett to Mr. Cobden, M.P. In this 
letter, the writer after defending his friend, 
on on to state that, “ Captain Cook, on the 
rst trial, was a witness for the prosecution 
and on that occasion gave the whole statement 
of his own capture from the “ Industry.” 
Further on he says “ Captain Smith afterwards 
published a “narrative” of the capture of 
these ships, in which he clearly showed that 
what Captain Cook had stated was untrue, and 
the latter party has never had the manliness to 
answer it, or im any way to defend himself. 
Now, Sir, as statements such as these, when 
given to the world through the medium of your 
columns, are calculated to affect injuriously 
my character for probity, I must therefore beg 
the favour of obliging me so far as to insert 
the following narrative of facts, with the few 
observations I have to offer thereon in your 
widely extended and influential journal. On 
Wednesday, August 7th, 1822, when, in com- 
mand of the brig “ Industry,” on a voyage from 





Jamaica to the island of St. Thomas, I was, 
after a six hours chase, boarded and taken 
possession of by a boat from a piratical 
schooner near the Isle of Cuba, which boat 
was commanded by an Englishman named 
Aaron Smith, whom I teumediabely recognised 
by his voice, though his face was blackened. 
This man, the moment that he set foot on 
board, gave directions that a sentry should be 
placed on each hatchway, and that no one 
should be permitted to pass up or down. All 
orders which he subsequently gave were strictly 
attended to by the pirate crew. He commenced 
to bully and blackguard myself, even before he 
came out of the boat, for not heaving to when 
he first fired. Somewhat irritated at this I 
asked who he was that I should obey him. 
His reply was “ You will soon find who I am.” 
I then called him by name, but he denied his 
name and said he had never seen me. Shortly 
after this I was ordered by the said Smith 
to take my ship’s papers and crew and to 
accompany him on board the piratical vessel, 
then a short distance off, and in chase of the 
brig “ Victoria,” afterwards captured also. In 
passing between the two vessels, we were as 
near as I can remember, about 20 minutes in 
the boat, with no other of the pirate crew but 
himself with us, and we were at such a distance 
from both vessels that it was impossible our 
conversation could be overheard from either. 
Then, I think was the time he should have 
opened his mind, if he had been acting under 
compulsion, as he afterwards stated in his 
defence; but he never uttered a word on the 
subject. I steered the boat and Smith sat beside 
me. On my remarking to him how often his 
schooner had changed her colours since I first 
saw her in the morning, and asking for an ex- 
planation, he said his vessel was a patriot man- 
of-war under the Carthagenian flag, but that 
all colours were lawful in time of war. Not 
liking such questions I suppose, he moved from 
me to the bow of the boat. When we got along- 
side the schooner, I observed the deck crowded 
with armed men of the most ferocious aspect, 
sharpening their long knives and looking at us 
as if they were impatiently waiting to cut our 
throats. On my stepping on board a brute 
(whom I afterwards found to be the Chief) 
made an immediate attack upon me with a 
drawn sword. I parried his blows with the tin 
box containing the ship’s papers till I disarmed 
him. During the scuffle I received several 
wounds, not very serious. I was then put down 
the hold and kept in confinement; then com- 
menced a series of cruelties, the bare recital 
of which, even at the distance of 28 years, 
makes my blood run cold. Amongst other acts 
practised to make me confess to the possession 
of property which I had not in reality, I was 
tied to the windlass of my own vessel and, after 
witnessing the loading of three muskets, my 
eyes were bandaged and the pieces discharged 
close to my head, which left me in doubt for 
a moment whether I was dead or alive. Suffice 
it to say that after suffering a great deal more 
than I can relate here, I was suffered to depart 
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with my vessel, and the Captain and crew of 
the “ Victoria,” after being plundered of 
clothes, stores etc. 

A full and detailed statement of the capture 
of these vessels and of all that occurred to my- 
self will be found in the evidence given by me 
before the sitting magistrate at the Thames 
Police in August 1823, when Smith was com- 
mitted to Newgate. He was tried at the 
Admiralty sessions in December following, and 
acquitted on the first count of the indictment, 
namely : for piratically running away with the 
“Victoria,” and as the counsel for the Crown 
(for reasons best known to’ themselves) 
abandoned the second count without calling a 
second witness, he was acquitted on that also; 
so that I had not an opportunity of saying one 
word relative to the capture of the “ Industry,” 
or the brutal and cruel treatment which I had 
experienced. 

So far from my regretting this (to me, and as 
I have reason to know, also to the prisoner) 
unexpected termination of the trial, and though 
I did not acquiesce in the verdict, yet I can 
truly say that no one in court, not excepting 
the unfortunate man at the bar, rejoiced more 
than I did at it, as I was thereby relieved 
from a painful recital of facts, which I then 
believed, and still believe, would have been 
fatal to the prisoner. 

It will have been observed that the prisoner 
rested his defence upon his having been com- 
pelled to act as he did by the pirates. On this 
I would remark, that if he was acting under 
compulsion during the time he was in my 
company (judging from the zeal and spirit in 
which he performed the part assigned to him) 
he acted so admirably that for my life, up to 
this hour, I have never been able to divest 
myself of the idea that he was a real pirate 
and no “mistake.” And yet, Sir, I am not 
subject to nervous delusions, nor do I know the 
meaning of the word except by name. 


It is quite true, as Mr. Garbett states, that 
shortly after his trial the Captain published 
a book, containing sundry grievous charges 
against myself, from which I have never de- 
fended myself, and had they not been reiterated 
by the “Times” they might have remained 
unanswered till doomsday. But I promise if 
the Captain will only favour the world with 
a second edition of his most wonderful work, 
that I shall amply atone for all past sins of 
omission by reviewing his book, and proving 
it to be a tissue of falsehoods intelarded with 
a few unavoidable facts. I now, Sir, leave the 
matter in your hands, merely observing that in 
publishing this document I am actuated by no 
vindictive or personal motives; my only object 
is to defend myself from a wanton and, as I 
think, most injudicious attack. 

I wish it also to be most distinctly under- 
stood that I am in no way connected with the 
Peace society, nor do I coincide with it in the 
views and opinions held by it as respects the 
late destruction of pirates near Borneo. On 
the contrary, I hold that as pirates are the 
common enemies of mankind, so it is the duty 





of every man to root out, destroy, or bri 
them to justice, wherever they can be fou 
no matter whether on the Eastern Ocean or the 
gulf of Florida. 

Apologizing for the length of this letter, 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant 
W. Cook. 
Scottish Equitable Office, 61a, Moorgate St, 
June 15. 

Aaron Smith then commenced an action for 
damages for libel against Cook. But, and 
this is a point to note, he was so much in 
fear of the redoubtable Delane that he took 
no action against The Times, although that 
newspaper and that newspaper only, had pub. 
lished Cook’s letter. Garbett took no action 
at all. He dared not. 


Next, upon Sept. 11, Aaron Smith was 
fined £5 for assaulting the toll-keeper on 
Waterloo Bridge. 

The case of Smith versus Cook, tried by 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Campbell, on 
9 Dec., 1850, was reported at great length in 
The Times for the following day. Smith had 
the same success as at his two former trials, 
and for the same reasons. But the jury only 
gave him £10 as damages, and the reason 
for this was very clearly the powerful speech 
by Cook’s counsel, Mr, Serjeant Shee, and 
the documents read to the Court by him 

A detailed attack upon Smith’s book, or 
‘* narrative,’ was made by Sergeant Shee, 
who repeated Cook’s claim that it was 
a tissue of falsehoods interlarded only with a 
few unavoidable facts [adding that he] would 
put in the book which would convict him of 
falsehood... The principle of the plaintiff's 
book was that a man was justified, in order 
to save his own life, in going coolly and 
deliberately and taking away the lives of 
others. He said that he sometimes acted as the 
leader of the pirates, and would deliberately 
destroy the lives or 10 or 20 of his fellow crea- 
tures. 

On p. 39 he gave an account of a pa 
which he said took place on board the 
schooner, and brought forward a love scene 
in which Spanish girls were introduced. At 
that party it was stated that several magis- 
trates from the shore were present and also 
a priest. Dancing was proposed and the 
plaintiff said: 

Much to my annoyance I was selected as 4 
partner for one of the magistrates’ daughters. 
I declined the honour that was intended me 
rather abruptly; but the young lady herself, 
notwithstanding my apparent rudeness pre’ 
me to know the cause of my refusal. 

He then went on to state the particulars 
of the interesting conversation which 
ensued, 
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till it was interrupted by the Captain, who 
ordered him to leave the lovely Seraphina and 

below—an order which he said he did not 
_ to disobey. Of course he fell desperately in 
love with that young lady, who fell as des- 
perately in love with him, and was repeatedly 
represented as flying to his arms, and it might 
be said he played Romeo to her Juliet in a 
manner which was mutually satisfactory. It 
would be proyed that the narrative was a falses 
hood, for no ladies at all came on board. 


Equally false were the stories of a Spanish 
captain’s wife, so scandalous that Serjeant 
Shee omitted them. 

Charles Dickens, in his Household Narra- 
tive of Current Events, from 29 Nov. to 28 
Dec., 1850, described the result of the trial as 
follows : 


On the present trial the whole of the former 
evidence was recapitulated and at its close Lord 
Campbell summed up. Capt. Smith, he said, 
was placed in a situation of great hardship 
in this trial, the occurrences with which he 
was charged having taken place thirty years 
ago. It was true that the Law did not recognise 
limitation to charges of crimes, but men would 
not fail to see that after a certain period a 
charge could not be brought without pressing 
with undue hardship on the accused, and 
especially in a case like this when the party 
had already three times successfully answered 
it, By this libel Capt. Cook charged Capt. 
Smith as a pirate and a murderer. Now, the 
question for the jury to consider would be, 
first, whether there was any evidence at all of 
murder, and, secondly, whether he had volun- 
tarily taken a part in the piratical transac- 
tions. There was no evidence either that the 
pirate Captain was dead, or that Capt. Smith 
took his place. If the jury believed that he 
had voluntarily joined the pirates, and volun- 
tarily remained with them, when it was said 
he might have escaped, they would find their 
verdict for the defendant; but if the contrary, 
for the plaintiff; and, in the latter event, it 
would be for them to say what amount of 
damages they considered him entitled to. The 
jury retired, and after a short absence, re- 
turned into Court and gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff—Damages £10. 

This contemptuous verdict should leave all 
readers of the trial desirous to see more of 
the evidence brought forward by Serjeant 
Shee and reported in The Times, so I will 
describe a few salient points. 

I confine myself to Smith’s “‘ narrative ”’ 
and to Garbett, omitting the other lengthy 
documents read to the Court by Serjeant 
Shee; Garbett’s first letter to Cobden was 
excluded from the case. Mr. Barton, of the 
chee Post (which first printed it) pro- 
duced the letter, but Smith’s counsel success- 
fully claimed that Cook could not prove 





that it was written by Smith’s authority— 
the latter not having been called. Then fol- 
lowed the significant passage, ‘“‘ Mr. Garbett 
was then called upon his subpoena, but did 
not answer ’’! 

This was not the end of the matter, how- 
ever, for, on 13 Dec., 1850, The Times printed 
a letter addressed to it by Garbett from 
Dawley (four miles from Wellington), Salop, 
and dated ‘‘ Dec. 13,”’ that is, four days 
after the trial. The letter was to explain 
why he had not obeyed the subpoena. 

Garbett commenced by saying that he had 
been served with the subpoena ‘‘ on Friday 
last,’ that is, on Dec. 6, but, as he was ill 
at the time, he sent an affidavit by his doctor 
the same evening to the effect that it would 
be unsafe for him to attend. This subpeena, 
of course, would have been served by a Wel- 
lington attorney acting as agent for Cook’s 
attorney in London. (The same method of 
service is observed by solicitors at the pre- 
sent day). No ‘‘ conduct money ”’ (i.e., fare 
and expenses to London), therefore, was paid. 
“The next day,’’ that is on Dec. 7, went on 
Garbett, ‘‘ I wrote to the gentleman who 
served me’’ expressing my readiness to 
attend on being furnished with proper con- 
duct money. And, by the next post, he 
added, he wrote to the same effect to Mr. 
Lever, Cook’s attorney in London. This 
meant that this letter would only arrive on 
the day before the trial! 

Comment is needless. Garbett was an 
impudent and shifty perjurer and forger. It 
is impossible not to conclude that he, and 
not Smith, was the real author of Smith’s 
‘* narrative,’ and the concoctor of the stories 
told in it. In any case, Aaron Smith’s 
‘ Atrocities of the Pirates’ must be excluded 
from any history of piracy in the nineteenth 
century. It is untrue. 

It is easy to explain Smith’s reasons for 
publishing his book or ‘‘ narrative’’ in New 
York. In 1822, Captain Barnabas Lincoln, 
of Hingham, Massachusetts, had published 
the following book: 

Narrative of the capture, sufferings and 
escape of Capt. Barnabas Lincoln and his crew. 
Who were taken by a piratical schooner De- 
cember 1821, off Key Largo. Together with 
facts illustrating the character of those 
piratical cruisers. Written by himself. Boston. 
Printed by Ezra Lincoln. No. 4 Suffolk Build- 
ings, Congress Street. 1822. 

This little book is a plain and convincing 
narrative in diary form, written in tem- 
perate tone, without any scandalous stories 
of the kind with which Smith’s narrative 
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was padded. It will be realised that Smith 
and Garbett had misjudged their American 
readers and that Barnabas Lincoln, and not 
Smith, was the only author of the two that 
appealed to the American public of the times. 

Aaron Smith’s name ceased to appear in 
the London Directory in 1853, at which time 
16, Camden Cottages found another tenant. 
Poetic justice, perhaps, accounts for the fact 
that Camden Town is now adorned (?) by 
a statue of Cobden. 

J. G. Muppimay. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 


(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96, 133, 165, 201, 
236, 281, 314, 348, 380). 


Nankeen. The ‘‘worn nankin’’ which 
adorned Letty picking up fallen apples in 
‘ Middlemarch,’ ch. xl, was certainly not 
trousers, the only sense given by ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Narcissus; self-lover—not given. D’Israeli, 
“Am. of Lit.’ i. 184, calls Orm “‘ a Narcissus 
of Literature,’ because he baptised his book 
with reference to himself. 

Naturing. The last date is 1694. Hardy, 
‘Coll. Poems’ (1929) 789, ‘‘ To see the 
Mother, naturing Nature, stand All wracked 
and wrung by her unfaithful lord,” natura 
naturans. 

Naufragate (1686). Earlier and in a dif- 
ferent form—Lithgow, ‘Poems’ (1863) 49, 
‘‘whome ev’rie winde naufragiates on the 
shelfe of Apprehension.” 

Navajo. The string-figure (q.v.) so called 
is not given. Rouse Ball writes it ‘‘ Navaho.” 

Neither: nor. A clear and early example 
is in the lament for Jasper Tudor, in Dyce’s 
‘ Skelton ’ ii. 394, ‘“ us neyther he dampned 
to be, willyngly thou wilt noght,’’ you don’t 
want us or him damned. 

Nescientness—not given. Hardy, ‘ Winter 
Words’ 35, ‘‘ And all thy burning being 
Dungeoned in an eternal nescientness.”’ 

News, to take in: keep a brothel—not given. 
See Lackington, ‘Memoirs ’ xii. 

Nicery (1626). Earlier—Chapman, etc., 
‘Eastward Ho’ i. 2, 24, ‘‘ Your mincing 
niceries, taffeta pipkins .. .”’ 

Nicotian (adj.) is first quoted from Scott. 
Lithgow, ‘ Scotland’s Welcome’ (1863) 105, 
has a queer form, ‘‘ some snuff and sneize it, 
and convert in dust This greene Negotian 
leaf, in blak spent dust.’’ 

Niggard (vb. tr.). Only ‘ Julius Caesar’ 


is quoted, with the sense “‘ put off with a 








— 


small amount of something.”’ In ‘ Two Noble 
Kinsmen ’ I, iv, it means spare, be stingy of, 
“our richest balms, Rather than niggard, 
waste.”’ 

Night (fig). A very exceptional use, mean. 
ing ‘‘ mental difficulty,’’ occurs in Sylvester 
(1621) 468, of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, “as he dissolves her Gordian knots, 
and sees through all her nights.’’ 

Night (vb. tr.): benight, is given only ip 
the passive. Lithgow, ‘ The Gushing Teares’ 
(1863) 211, ‘‘ no rockes nor hills nor darkness 
can me night, Nor blackness vaile from thy 
all-seeing sight.’’ 

Nim: some stuff, fabric—not given. See 
Barragan. 

Nimble (vb.), Mulcaster, 1581. Possibly 
earlier—Sidney, ‘Old Arcadia ’ (Cambr, ed.) 
34, “ [he] nymbled his handes in any thinge, 
whiche mighte serve to his service.” 

Nite: strive, struggle—not given. R. L, 
Stevenson to Gosse, Dec. 8, 1879, ‘if the 
niting is to continue, I believe I must go.” 
He had quoted nitor aquis, “1 took it for my 
device in life.’”’ ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the cognate 
** nitency.”’ 

Noise: company of musicians. ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives but one example of the transferred use, 
from Wycherley, ‘‘a whole noise of _ flat- 
terers.’? Earlier and much bolder is Flet- 
cher’s ‘‘ noise of syringes in’s pocket,” ‘ The 
Chances’ III. iii, 42. 

Nomothetical—not given. ‘ Reliq. Hearn,’ 
(1869) iii. 20, 2, ‘‘ A monarch who hath a 
supreme nomothetical power to make a law.” 

Note: thing, circumstance. Exx. are given 
from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Is this Mr, Masefield’s sense, ‘ Poems ’ (1929) 
7, 8? ‘“ With freezing fingers clutching the 
keel of a boat—The bottom-up whaler—’n that 
was the juice of a note.’’ Again, “It’s a 
rummy rig of a guffy’s yarn, ’n the juice of a 
rummy note.’’ 

Novelization is given only with reference to 
the drama, Sadleir, ‘ Bulwer: a Panorama’ 
222, uses the word quite differently, ‘‘ Bulwer 
had experimented slightly with this novelisa- 
tion of famous persons in ‘ The Disowned,’ 
introducing Dr. Johnson.”’ 

Numbered: rhythmic—not given. Shaftes- 
bury, ‘‘ Characteristics’ ii. 375, ‘‘ his num- 
bered prose, I thought, supplied the room of 
the best pastoral song.’’ The similar use of 
‘* numerous’ is common. 

Nunation—not given. This is a discovery 
or invention of the ingenious Dr, Brewer, 
whose ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ de- 
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fines it as ‘‘ Adding N to an initial vowel, as 
“Nol’’ for Oliver, ‘‘Nell’’ for Ellen, 
“Ned” for Edward.’’ ‘ N.E.D.’ gives under 
n such forms as ‘‘ newt’”’ and ‘‘ nuncle ”’ but 
eschews proper names and gives no term for 
the phenomenon. ‘‘ Nun’”’ seems to be the 
Hebrew name of the letter, and the suffix is 
Latin. 

Nuzzle (fig. reflex.): nurture, train, edu- 
cate (1548). Earlier—Lupset, ‘ Exhortacion 
to Young Men’ 14, ‘‘defende your vyce, or 
nowselle youre selfe in a custome of inordyn- 
ate desyre.’’ Cp. ‘ Treatise of Dieyng Well’ 
%, ‘‘ thynges that be ever at hande shulde by 
theyr famyliarytie and custome nousel us to 
sette lyttell by theym.”’ 

Oar: oarsman, is first quoted from Horace 
Walpole. It seems to occur in Chapman, 
Od. i. 432, ‘‘ take thy best built saile, With 
twenty owers manned.’’ The phrase 
“manned chiefly by old oars ’’ is quoted from 
‘Tom Brown at Oxford.’ 

Occasional verse is quoted only from the 
Manchester Guardian of 1883. In the preface 
to ‘Lyra Elegantiarum’ (? 1867) Locker- 
Lampson, having named his subject as vers 
occasion, ‘‘ which the absence of any precise 
English equivalent seems to render neces- 
sary,’’ proceeds ‘‘ Occasional Verse should be 
short, graceful,’’ and so on. He seems to 
consider himself the inventor of the phrase. 

Occasionalist. The religious and _philo- 
sophical uses are given. E. Blunden, ‘ Leigh 
Hunt’ 21, describes Barron Field as ‘a 
pleasant occasionalist in the world of author- 
ship between 1800 and 1830.” 

ccupation. The sexual sense, found in the 
verb in the seventeenth century, is not given. 
Drummond’s note in Herford and Simpson’s 
‘Ben Jonson’ i. 146, tells of Sir Henry 
Wotton ‘‘ being interrupted of his Occupation 
by ane other wenche.’’ 

Occurrence, of two festivals falling on the 
same day, is first dated 1863. This sense of 
“coincidence’’ clearly occurs in Fuller, 
‘Worthies ’ (1840) iii. 190, ‘‘ I present the 
pair of knights in parallels, because I find 
Many considerable occurrences betwixt them 
in the course of their lives.’’ 

Ocean is a trisyllable at least nine times in 
Chapman, e.g. ‘ Il.’ xviii. 358, ““ About which 
murmuring with fome) th’ wunmeasur’d 
Ocean.” ‘N.E.D.’ takes no notice. 

Odalisque. No transferred use is given. 
‘Life of R. H. Barham’ i. 239, “ my seraglio 
of twelve elderly odalisques certainly does, 
now and then, furnish me with a job in the 
way of composing differences,’’ ladies of the 





Vintners’ alms-houses in Mile End. The 
similar use of ‘‘ seraglio’’ is well illustrated, 
but Johnson’s toleration of the word as de- 
scribing his group of females is not noticed. 

Odyssean is first given from Ken, a. 1711. 
Earlier—Chapman, ‘ Ep. Ded. to Od.’ “‘ his 
all-sinewy Odyssean hand,’’ rendering Poli- 
tian’s Iliaca manu, 

Of § 14: because of. Southey extends this 
usage beyond the purview of ‘ N.E.D.’ ‘ Joan 
of Arc’ vii, ‘‘ arrogant of power.’’ Ibid. ‘‘ in- 
solent of many a conquest gained.’’ Ibid. vi, 
“haughty of Hamath and Sepharvaim 
fallen.’’ Cp. unable. 

Off: no longer in operation (1752). Is not 
this the sense in ‘ The Bloody Brother ’ I. i. 
fin, ‘‘ Those desires are off; Frail thoughts !’’ 

Office: robe of office—not given. ‘ The 
Maids’ Tragedy ’ I, ii. 17, ‘‘ Office! I would 
I could put it off! I am sure I sweat quite 
through my office.” See note in Variorum 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Ogdoarchy, a variant of ‘“‘ octarchy,”’ is 
not given. Edmund Bolton, “ Hypercritica’ 
iii. § 7, ‘‘ the Saxon Heptarchy, or rather 
Ogdoarchy, dividing the Kingdom of the 
North Humbers into their two kingdoms, 
Deira and Bernicia.”’ 

Old. The phrase “ five-year-old” in racing 
is quoted 1769. Earlier—Johnson, Idler 62, 
in attrib. use, ‘‘ a bay filly who carried off the 
five years old plate.’ 

Old-rose—not given. Mrs. Atherton, ‘ Ad- 
ventures of a Novelist ’ 349, ‘‘ I had brought 
with me an old-rose rug; I had the walls 
papered to match, and found an old-rose 
silken cover for the bed.’’ Nor is ‘‘ old-gold”’ 
given. 

Olived: oiled—-not given. Landor, ‘ From 
the Phocaeans’ fin., “‘ never . . . to admire 
His face dim-shining from his olived thigh.’ 
Two other senses are given. 

Oliverian: Cromwellian (adj.) is quoted 
only 1721. Earlier—E. Ward, ‘London 
Spy ’ (1927) 113, ‘‘ an old Oliverian trooper 
was blowing upon a tumpet.’’ 

Omnibus: omnibus-box. Only ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ (1848) is quoted. Earlier—Ingoldsby 
Legends, ‘A Row in an Omnibus (Box),’ 
‘* And they jumped from the Omnibus on to 
the Stage.” 

Ontosophist — not given. Bolingbroke, 
‘Phil. Works’ (1754) ii. 79, ‘‘ may be called 
ontologists or ontosophists; since their object 
is, being in the abstract.”’ 

Open-work (1847). Earlier, Shelley, Pref. 
to ‘ The Cenci,’ “‘ with balcony over balcony 
of open-work.”’ 
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Opinious (1632). Earlier—Sidney, ‘ Old 
Arcadia’ (Cambr. ed.) 335, ‘‘ wysdome bee- 
yng an essentiall and not an opinious thinge.’’ 
The later version has ‘‘ opinionate.”’ 

Orbiguity—not given. Chapman, Ep. ded. 
to ‘ Achilles Shield,’ ‘“‘ intending by the orbi- 
guity of the shield, the roundness of the 
world.”’ 

Organ tones (1901). Earlier — Keats, 
‘ Hyperion,’ i. 48, ‘‘ some words she spake In 
solemn tenour and deep organ tone.”’ 

Organed: accompanied as by an organ— 
not given. Horace Smith’s sonnet, ‘ Eternal 
and Omnipotent,’ ‘‘ Wherein all breathing 
things in concord sweet, Organed by winds, 
perpetual hymns repeat.”’ 

Orthian (1751). Earlier—Chapman, II. 
xi, 9, “‘ The red-eyed Goddesse seated there 
thunderd th’ Orthian song.’’ Pope seems to 
have followed him in the accent; ‘‘ With 
horrour sounds the loud Orthian song.’’ 

Outfigure: portray—not given. Hardy, 
‘Coll, Poems’ (1928) 204, ‘‘ Intently busied 
with a vast array Of epithets that should out- 
figure them.”’ 

Outreckon:; exceed in reckoning or compu- 
tation. In the two exx. given this means 
‘‘ be of greater value,” e.g., “‘ Scaliger out- 
reckons them all.’’ In Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems ’ 
(1928) 52, it means ‘‘ overestimate.’’ The 
dying lover has sworn to return in phantom 
wise. ‘‘ But though, your powers outreckon- 
ing, you tarry dead and dumb.” 

Outlabour (1651). Earlier — Chapman, 
“Tears of Peace,’ init., ‘‘ Now that our sove- 
reign, the great King of Peace, Hath, in her 
grace, outlabour’d Hercules.”’ 

Outtread: tread out—not given. 
Linton, ‘ Poems’ (1865) 54, 
essays to outtread a fire.’ 

Over and above, qualifying an adj., is first 
given from Fielding, 1749. Earlier—Jarvis, 
‘Don Quixote,’ i., ch. 12, ‘‘a clergyman, 
especially in country towns, must be over and 
above good who makes all his parishioners 
speak well of him.’’ Admirable! 

Overawe (sb.)—not given. A letter quoted 
in Beattie’s Life of Campbell, ii. 192, “I 
behaved sublimely to the footman, and almost 
knocked him down with overawe.”’ 

Overbring: bring over or across. Only 
‘Cursor Mundi’ and Chapman, Od. xvi. 633 
are quoted. The latter, more fully, runs, 
‘* Besides which merely necessary thing, What 
in my way chanced I may overbring,’ mean- 
ing clearly, “‘ report as an extra.” 
Over-roll : roll over (something)—not given. 


W. J. 


‘‘when one 








Tennyson, ‘ Columbus,’ ‘‘ The seas of our dis. 
covering over-roll Him and his gold.” 

Overture. The literal sense of ‘‘ opening” 
is not given. Chapman, ‘ The Amorons 
Zodiac,’ viii., figuring April (Latin aperio) 
by his mistress’ brow, says, ‘“ Which brow, 
with her clear beauties shall delight The 
Earth, yet sad, and overture confer To herbs, 
buds, flowers.’’ 

Oyster kissing. This attrib. use is not 
given. Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.,’ iii. 2, 55, “ or 
ivy-clasping arms, or oyster kissings.”’ 

Oxygen. No fig. use is given. Lytton, 
‘The Caxtons,’ ii., ch. 1, ‘‘ having thus 
exhausted all the oxygen of learning in that 
little receiver,’’ viz., an elementary school, 
Sunday Times, May 15, 1932, p. 6, “ that 
cheerful noise which is the oxygen of 
“ society.’ ”’ 

GeEorGE G. Loans. 

Woodthorpe, Thrupp, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 


(To be continued), 


RASMUS OR THE DEVIL ?—ANOTHER 
VERSION.—In American Literature 
(Duke University) for March, 1937, I called 
attention to a story of Cotton Mather’s having 
used the More bon mot, ‘‘ You are either 
Erasmus or the Devil,’ with regard to his 
friend Ward. 

Since that time I have met with still 
another version. It runs about as follows: 
Professor Porson, while travelling in a stage. 
coach, hears a young Oxonian attribute a 
certain passage to Sophocles. The great man 
corrects him, drawing from his overcoat 
pocket an edition of the Greek writer in order 
to prove the point. The young Oxonian 
quickly shifts the quotation to Euripides. 
Porson immediately draws a Euripides from 
the same pocket and again proves the young 
man in error. ‘‘ Well then,” says the fellow, 
‘it must have been Zschylus!” This 
Porson also denies, and pulls out a text of 
A schylus, 

The young Oxonian is dismayed. ‘‘ Stop 
the coach,’’ he cries, ‘‘ Coachman, let me out. 
Let me out, I say, instantly. There’s a 
fellow in here has got the whole Bodleian 
Library in his pocket! Let me out, for he 
must be either Porson or the Devil! ”’ 

The above is a condensation of a longer 
version of the same incident, as related in 
Facetiae Cantabrigienses (by “ Socius’’), p. 


197. 
Eston Everett ERIcson. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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ING-CUP: KING’S-CUP.—Wet meadows 

and the sides of streams are still brilliant 
with Marsh Marigolds, commonly called 
“Kingeups.’’ The word has been applied 
to buttercups, but of late years is generally 
used as I have said. A reference not in the 
Dictionaries is in Ouida’s ‘ Puck,’ 1870, 
chapt. 36, ‘ April Flowers ’: 

The meadows and banks were all golden with 
kingcups and daffodils. 

Here the month is too early to present any 
sort of buttercup in profusion. Scott’s ‘ Tale 
of the Crusaders,’ ‘The Betrothed,’ 1825, 
provides a form of the word I have not 
noticed elsewhere. Chap. 11 introduces ‘‘ the 
little familiar plain on which, when a child, 
she [the heroine, Eveline Berenger] used to 
chase butterflies and gather king’s-cups.”’ 

This may be a Scottish form of which I 
know nothing, a deliberate archaism to suit 
the period of the Crusades, or an inadver- 
tence on the part of Scott. We know that 
he was careful about the wild flowers when 
he was writing ‘ Rokeby,’ but in the prose 
of the novels he composed more rapidly and 
left his proof-reading to James Ballantyne, 
of whose taste, knowledge and carefulness 1 
do not hold an exalted opinion. V. R. 


‘NLD MORTALITY’: A DATE IN 

SCOTTISH HISTORY.—Attention has 
been called more than once to the inadequate 
correction of the text of the Waveley Novels. 
Re-reading ‘Guy Mannering ’ in the Centen- 
ary Edition | find in chap. 2 an account of 
the ancestors of the Bertrams of Ellangowan. 
Allan Bertram of the time of Charles I is 
supposed on the authority of ‘‘ Sir Robert 
Douglas in his Scottish Baronage’’ to have 
1 heavily by his zeal for the Royal cause. 


was sequestrated as a malignant by the par- 
liament, 1642, and afterwards as a resolutioner 
in the year 1648. These two cross-grained 
epithets of malignant and resolutioner cost 
poor Sir Allan one half of the family estate. 
As ‘ Guy Mannering’ came out in 1815, it 
gives ‘‘ resolutioner ”’ earlier than the quota- 
tion in the ‘O.E.D.’ from ‘ Old Mortality,’ 
1816, chap. 4. Here it is noted that Morton’s 
father had long been intimate with Balfour 
of Burley but 
they had parted in some unkindness at the 
time when the kingdom of Scotland was divided 
into Resolutioners and Protesters; the former 
of whom adhered to Charles II after his 
father’s death upon the scaffold, while the 
Protesters inclined rather to a union with the 
triumphant Republicans. 
Here and under ‘ Protesters’ the ‘ 0.E.D.’ 








i 1650, which is the right date. P. Hume- 
rown writes in the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History,’ vol, iv:— 

In the unflinching “ Remonstrance” sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Estates (Oct. 30, 
1650), the Remonstrants or Protesters arraigned 
the whole policy of Argyll’s government, and 
declined thenceforth to cre any dealings with 
a malignant King. Weakened by this 
secession ... the “ Resolutioners,” as the party 
of Argyll was designated, had no alternative 
but to identify themselves with the supporters 
of the King. 

“The King ’’ was Charles II, Charles I 
having been executed in 1649. So there is 
a grave difference betwen 1648 and 1650. 
Scott with his knowledge of Scottish history 
must have been perfectly well aware of the 
details of this exciting time for Scotland. 
But he wrote ‘ Guy Mannering’ with amaz- 
ing rapidity. It was, as Lockhart reports, 
“the work of six weeks at a Christmas.” 

What seems rather odd is that the proof- 
reader did not query or alter the date, and 
that, while other details have been corrected, 
it remains in Scott’s text to-day. It is, how- 
ever, possible that some edition of the novel 
has got the date corrected. Norvat. 


AGIC WORD, ANAMZAPTUS. — The 
Stockholm MS. of old medical botany and 
other cures, dated somewhere in the second 
half of the fourteenth century, includes 
among various charms one for the falling sick- 
ness, ‘‘ ye fallygewell,’’ epilepsy, which runs 
as follows: 

Sey y's word anamzapta in hys ere [ear] qhwa 
[when] he is fallyn dou [down] in yt 
[that] ewyll [evil] and also in awomanys 
[a woman’s] ere anamzapta, t [et, and] yei 
schall neuere more aft’r fele yt [that] ewyll. 

The strange word, with its feminine vari- 
ant, has, I think, escaped the lexicographers, 
and I have no idea of its derivation. So early 
as this it might be a hybrid from two learned 
languages which were not understood. I have 
a faint remembrance of something like it in 
a Latin hymn of St. Patrick. SENEX. 


UCTIONEER AS A VERB.—The phrase, 

** auction off,’’ was common in Nebraska 

in the last decade, as was also the verb 
‘* auctioneer.” The two did not have the 
same meanings, however. ‘‘I’m going to 
auction off my household goods ’’ illustrates 
the former; and ‘‘ who’s going to auctioneer 
for you?’’ the latter. There were professional 


schools for studying this art, too: ‘‘ Rex has 
gone to Omaha to study auctioneering.”’ 
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Readers’ Queries. 

RONATION CROWDS.—What estimates 

have been made of the number of people 
in London on May 7? I have not seen any 
in the papers. It looks as if the crowd was 
the largest ever known, also the casualties 
recorded. I do not recall myself being 
immersed in a larger collection of my fellow- 
creatures than 120,000, on the occasion of a 
football tie at the Crystal Palace. What 
were the London numbers of earlier corona- 
tions ? 


QUARE. 


ONDON STREETS: LOST FEATURES. 
—The London of to-day, more strictly 
ruled than aforetime, lacks some of the sights 
and sounds with which I was once familiar. 
Of the street cries, only that offering lavender 
has come to my ears lately. It used to be 
a pleasant wail over departing summer, but 
I missed it last year. 

The crossing-sweeper, with his insinuating 
appeal for pennies, was a familiar figure. 
He, too, has disappeared, so far as my obser- 
vation goes. Does he linger yet in some 
quarter of the town? 

SENpx. 


PURNER'S ‘ TEMERAIRE.’—It is said 
that there are mistakes in this picture. 
What are they? One is supposed to be the 
sun setting in the east; but how is that ascer- 
tained? Others, I believe, have to do with 
the rigging of the Téméraire. 
Wi 


HAROLD OF ENGLAND: A LEGEND.— 

In ‘ The Tree of Justice’ (‘ Rewards and 
Fairies’) Kipling has made masterly use of 
the legend that the last of our Saxon Kings 
was not slain (as the histories have it) at the 
Battle of Hastings, but instead, lived for 
many years, witless, half blind, and the mock 
of men on the roadsides. In this story, 
Harold is at last taken under the protection 
of Rahere, Jester to the Norman King Henry 
the First, in whose presence he dies, after 
Rahere has proclaimed him ‘‘ Harold of Eng- 
land,’”’ while a Norman bishop prays for 
him. 

What—if any—is the earliest known record 
of this legend? There is to-day a tendency 
to discredit all the tales and traditions of 
which earlier writers made so generous a use 
to lighten their pages; Queen Edith’s torch- 
lit search for Harold’s dead body when night 





had fallen on Hastings plain, is now, I am 
told, treated as purely fancy, though it is 
surely too true a touch of nature to be lightly 
set aside, 

I shall be grateful if any reader 
can give me any early reference to either 
story: that Harold’s desolate queen found a 
refuge in a convent, of which she eventually 
became the abbess, has not so far, I under. 
stand, been seriously questioned, 


EK. M. Martin. 


TRUTH DETECTORS IN CRIMINAL 
CASES.—I have been much interested in 
the stories of means by which, it is claimed, 
a criminal prisoner at law can be forced to 
tell the truth. Such expedients are not, I 
believe, legal in this country, but seem to 
have been used with success in the United 
States. Are they used elsewhere, eg., in 
France or Germany? The details I quote 
are from a novel entitled ‘ The Murder of 
Geraldine Foster,’ by Mr. Anthony Abbot, 
first published in 1931. Chapt. xii. is headed 
‘The Lie Detector,’ and introduces a drum- 
like electrical instrument called a ‘‘ pneumo- 
cardio-sphygometer ’’ and commonly a “lie 
detector,’ because it records a graph of the 
suspect’s emotional reactions under question- 
ing. It is said to have been employed for 
criminological purposes ‘‘ more than twenty 
years ago,’’ and to be in almost daily use 
‘in the Illinois State Penitentiary at 
Joliet.’’ Also it has been employed by “ the 
police of many other cities’’ {in the U.S.? 
and ‘‘in more than five thousand crimin 
cases in the Berkeley, California, Police De 
partment alone.’’ The inventor is declared 
to be ‘‘ Capt. August Vollmer, Police Advis- 
ory Expert on President Hoover’s Commis 
sion on Law Observance and Enforcement” 
and ‘‘ Professor of Criminology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.’’ Capt. Vollmer is said 
to have never had within his experience 4 
real failure in the use of this instrument. 
All this is detailed enough to suggest that 
the details given in the books as facts ar 
correct. Is that so? I can quite imagine 
that the heart would give a record of excite: 
ment on certain questions which the subject 
of the experiment might wish to conceal. But 
the records might be complicated by blood 
pressure which was due to the subject’s gen- 
eral state, especially after the strain of 
several questions, rather than to his feeling 
of guilt at any particular point. I gather 
that the Police Department of New York has 
not adopted this ‘‘lie detector,’’ or 
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“truth drug,’’ which appears surprisingly 
in the next chapter. 

This is Scopolamin, derived from Hyoscy- 
amus, henbane, and said to have been “‘ first 
presented to the police by a physician and 
criminologist, Doctor R. E. House, of Ferris, 
Texas.’’ The book suggests that under the 
action of this drug a man has all his senses 
lulled to sleep except hearing, and so cannot 
withhold by will-power the answer to any 
question that is asked and even if a confirmed 
liar, with his full wits about him, 
is forced to speak the truth. ‘‘A large 
number of cases’’ are said to have proved 
the use of this drug. How far can its effici- 
ency be justified in fact and when has it been 
used? The wild and incredible things with 
no relation to ascertainable fact which I 
have heard people say in their sleep, do not 
dispose me to believe in the action of this 
drug as a procurer of veracity. People differ 
notably in the reactions they exhibit to drugs 
and they might need to take a dangerous 
amount of it before they were affected in the 
manner desired. I do not know if Scopo- 
lamin is dangerous to use, though I am well 
aware that henbane is a vegetable poison and 
may be 

the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner. 
mentioned by Banquo after he and Macbeth 
had heard the witches prophesying strange 
things. 
QUARE. 


IGHBROW.—This term in depreciation of 
anyone possessing learning of a sort that 
does not appeal to the multitude, seems to 
me quite recent. I do not find it noticed in 
Mr, Holt’s ‘ Phrase Origins’ or Mr. Part- 
ridge’s immense collection of slang words. Is 
it of American origin, like most of the 
fashionable lingo of to-day, or possibly due 
to some music-hall performer like those who 
brought the ‘‘ old school tie’’ into derision ? 
It has led to “low-brow ’’ and ‘‘ mezzo- 
brow,” but these locutions have never 
taken on in the same way, so far as my read- 

ing of the Press goes. 

T. C. C. 


E SHRINKING MAN. — Recently I 

noticed a curious account of an unfor- 
tunate man in California who, after a motor 
accident, has been steadily getting smaller 
and lighter. Before, he was 5ft. 4ins. in 
height, and now he is only 4ft. 10}ins. He 
has lost 25lbs, in weight. Doctors are said 
to have diagnosed his case as one of 





‘* Trumpel-Marie’s disease.’” 1 cannot verify 
this, and perhaps the account is not accurate 
in a medical detail which is presumably quite 
rare. No cure is said to be known. 

The case reminds me of the Sibyl in a 
bottle, whom the narrator of Petronius saw 
at Cumae. Dr. James explained that she 
was immortal, but had shrunk in the course 
of years to the proportions of an insect, just 
as Tithonus shrank to a grasshopper. 


T. C. C. 


WatcH IN SEA.—A detective story I have 

been reading lately takes it for granted 
that a watch immersed in the sea will stop 
at once and so afford a time-clue. This seems 
to me a doubtful deduction, like much else 
that is put forward in these stories and is 
good enough to win the approval of an undis- 
cerning and not particularly vigilant public, 
The up-to-date reviewer is not much better 
equipped, when it comes to querying and test- 
ing any detail demanding technical know- 
ledge. What do the people qualified to speak 
say about this watch? 

H. W. F. 


DUBLIN BOOK-PIRATES.—How long did 

these ingenious gentlemen keep in busi- 
ness? Is there any account of them in print? 
I gather that they were able to produce more 
cheaply than the genuine owners of copy- 
rights. Gibbon writes in his memoirs, 1776, 
concerning the first volume of his History, 
that ‘‘ the bookseller’s property was twice in- 
vaded by the pirates of Dublin,’’ and in 1788, 
‘* The Irish pirates are at once my friends and 
my enemies.’’ In his correspondence he notes 
that ‘‘ the natives have printed it very well.’’ 
I cannot say as much for ‘ The Works of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,’ printed in eight 
volumes by J. Christie, 17, Ross Lane, Dub- 
lin, 1816. Christie’s staff did not include a 
Reader with an adequate knowledge of the 
Latin language, which at the period was more 
accurately given than it is now. 


T. C. C. 


COTTISH SOLDIERS WITH GUS- 
TAVUS ADOLPHUS.—Has any list or 
history been made of the distinguished Scots 
who assisted Gustavus Adolphus in his wars? 
Henry Morton, the hero of Scott’s ‘Old Mor- 
tality ’ speaks in chap. v. of “‘ our Ruthvens, 
our Lesleys, our Munroes, the chosen leaders 
of the famous Protestant champion, Gustavus 

Adolphus.” 

NorVAL. 
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COCKNEY DIALECT ON ST. 
HELENA. 
(clxxii, 353). 

HIS instance is another link in my 
own theory that what we term Cock- 
ney, instead of going anything like so far 
back as to the Norman Conquest, as many be- 
lieve, really originated from the speech 
fashionable in Charles II’s time. The 
courtiers from living so long on the Continent 
—many of them necessarily were brought up 
there—were more at home in French than in 
English; and, besides this, they naturally 
abhorred the manner of speaking in Puritan 
England, which must have struck their ears on 
returning home. I myself know how from 
long residence abroad one loses fluency of 
speech in one’s native tongue. After twenty- 
two years of the usage of Italian as my every- 
day language I have until a year ago found it 
difficult readily to find the required word in 
English, the Italian one always intruding in 
its place, and that in spite of my always hav- 
ing both written and, for the greater part of 
that time, taught English. | still find it easier 
to think in Italian than English, even after a 

year’s practice in my native speech, 

I have often observed how readily foreigners 
take up Cockney pronunciation in preference 
to sound modern speech. I mean, of course, 
Victorian, for the Jewish-American pronun- 
ciation in vogue in England in the present day 
is merely the final decay of what already is 
almost a dead language. What the Court 
patronised soon became the fashion of talking, 
and we all know how what we now call Cock- 
ney was the form of affectation favoured by 
Lord Foppington. All contemporary litera- 
ture bears out this contention. It was not 
until at least near the Victorian age that what 
we term Oxford pronunciation, and wrongly 
so call it, relegated the former speech, which 
long ago had become mere affectation, to un- 
educated persons, who, following the servants 
of the nobility and gentry, already had for a 
long while adopted it in place of the Puritan 
pronunciation of the days of Isaac Walton 
and John Bunyan, for instance. 


A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 
URNAMES ENDING IN S (clxxii. 372).— 


Those with a single final s run into many 
hundred of varieties, too numerous for quot- 





ing here. The final double ss is less comm 
though far from rare. Bearers of nearly gi 
the following examples reside in Leamington, 
at the present moment, while more extended 
search would doubtless reveal many others— 
Bliss, Cardess, Cross, Foss, Goss, Harness, 
Loveless, Moss, Ross, Trepass, Treposs, Wass, 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


Surnames ending in a plural s are not wp. 
common: subjoined are a few. Bliss, Buss, 
Goss, Guinness, Harkness, Mackness, Moss, 
Ross, Twiss, Wemyss. 


E. Le Cronrer Lancaster, 


ECORDS OF DOMESTIC ARCHITRO. 
TURE (clxxii. 371).—In reply to your 
correspondent, particulars in regard to most 
architects, present or past, may be obtained 
from the Librarians of the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors, 43, 
Grosvenor Place, Westminster, or the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 66, Portland 
Place, W.1. I have already referred your 
correspondent to William Willett Limited, 
Sloane Square, London, S.W.1, but I may add 
that Willett-built houses may be found in 
various parts of, London, particularly in 
Hampstead and also in Hove, Sussex. 


G. B. J. Arnor. 


ILLETT-BUILT HOUSES (clxxii. 246, 
339).—William Willett, Ltd., of Sloane 
Square, could probably tell your correspond- 
ent about these. I saw ‘‘ Willett-Built 
Houses ’’ advertised a few days ago in some 
paper, 
R. S. B. 


(ATOR (clxxii. 369; s.v. ‘Family Names 
from Old Documents ’).—Cator is some 
what rare, but there are residing in Speaa 
moor one or two families of the name. It 
also occurs in Northumberland in connection 
with lands in Low Framlington in the parish 
of Felton. 

In 1858 the estate at Low Framlington was 
sold by the Rev. Gilbert Alder, of Hurst 
bourne Farrant, Hampshire, by his daughter, 
Sarah Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. M. R 
Rawlings, her cousin Diana, daughter of 
Peter Cator of Beckenham, Kent, and some 
other persons, to William Robinson of Glant 
lees. The Rev. Gilbert Alder was the som 
of Gilbert Alder, a merchant in London, 
whose daughter Martha married Peter Cator 
of Beckenham, in 1823. 

H. ASKEW. 
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APSTICK (clxxii. 369; s.v. ‘ Family 
Names from Old Documents’).—I have 
mly come across one person named Capstick. 
He was the Rev. Thomas Capstick, who was 
inted curate of Wolsingham in April, 


. He was already vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Auckland, to which living he had _ been 
appointed in 1756, 

e held the curacy of Wolsingham till 
May, 1765, and the vicarage of St. Andrew’s 
for eighteen years, and died there in October, 
1804, at the age of seventy-seven. In addi- 
tin he held the living of Esh with Satley. 

The following is the burial record in St. 
Andrew’s register: ‘‘ 1804 October 20.—The 
Rev. Thos, Capstick of Bishop Auckland, 
eighteen years Minister of St. Andrew, Auck- 
land and Escombe, and also of Esh and 
Satley, 77 years.’’ He was vicar of Escombe 
from 1786 until his death. 

H. Askew. 


ARIE ANTOINETTE: ‘MADAME 
LETIQUETTE ” = (clxxii. 335), — 
“Madame Etiquette’’ was the nickname 
given by Marie-Antoinette to Madame de 
Noailles, who was her chief lady-in-waiting 
and who insisted on the rigid etiquette of the 
Court of Versailles to the great discomfort of 
the young Dauphiness. I believe it was the 
celebrated Madame Campan who told the 
story in her ‘ Mémoires.’ Ww. MB. 


(TRATFORD ALFRED EYRE (clxxii. 
353).—I have no record of this man, but 
it may interest your correspondents to know 
that a Stratford Thomas Eyre was third 
dficer of the Royal Atlantic mail-ship Con- 
naught. He was one of the eight sons of 
Richard Eyre, Esq. (great-grandson of the 
Very Rev. Giles Eyre, Dean of Killaloe, of 
Eyre Court Castle, Co, Galway) by his wife 
Hilen, daughter of Capt. Baldwin of Clane- 
gown. No doubt the subject of the query was 
amember of this family. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


REIGN CONVENT EDUCATION 
(clxxii. 372).—Much information will be 
found in the volumes of the Catholic Record 


Society. B. C, Trappes-Lomax. 


ARLEMAGNE: ICONOGRAPHY AND 
CANONIZATION (clxxii. 372).—Alban 
Butler says (Jan. 28): 

Suffrages for the soul of Charlemagne were 
continued at Aix-la-Chapelle till the Antipope 
Paschal, at the desire of Frederic Barbarossa, 
®shrined his remains in that city and pub- 





lished a decree for his canonization. He has 
since been honoured among the saints in many 
churches in Germany and the Low Countries, 
as Goujet and Bollandus show. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Rock AND CO, (clxxii, 353).—The prints 

your correspondent describe are from a 
series of five thousand or so engravings which 
were published between 1840 and 1863, under 
the title ‘England Under Victoria.’ Our 
collection here fills twelve volumes; the other 
Buckinghamshire views bound with the 
numbers mentioned are dated 1863. 

The firm of ‘‘ Rock and Co.’’ was a partner- 
ship of two brothers, of whom the senior, Mr. 
William Frederick Rock, died at Blackheath 
in 1890, aged 88. He appears to have 
founded the business about 1834, after some 
years’ experience with the firm of de la Rue. 
It was established in Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, and in 1884 became ‘‘ Rock Bros. and 
Payne.”” I do not know its later history. 
Rock Bros, specialised in books of views, but 
were hardly publishers in the modern sense, 
as they also sold general stationery—in par- 
ticular, fancy notepaper “‘ for ladies,’’ which 
was embossed with coloured flowers of Mr. 
W. F. Rock’s own design. They also issued 
* Views of Paris,’ a slim volume of Crimean 
War scenes; and views of Stratford-on-Avon 
with a preface about Shakespeare composed 
by W. F. Rock. The latter was a lover of 
poetry and a prolific amateur poet, some of 
whose verse was once quoted in a public speech 
by ‘‘ the American minister.’’ (Rock MSS.),. 

After Mr, W. F. Rock’s retirement he pre- 
sented Barnstaple, his native town, with a 
park, still called Rock Park, and a convales- 
cent home situated at Morthoe. He also 
founded and part-endowed this public library, 
which has a collection of letters and albums 
of his—the Rock MSS. 

DaPHNeE DRAKE, 


Head Librarian. 
North Devon Athenaeum, Barnstaple. 


The firm of Messrs. Rock and Co. pub- 
lished steel engravings as notepaper headings, 
view cards, and for other purposes for very 
many years. Messrs. Newman also pub- 
lished similar engravings. I believe the firm 
of Rock was in existence from the second half 
of the nineteenth century until about the time 
the war broke out. I have a large collection 
of notepaper headings illustrating views in 
Stratford-on-Avon, and probably many public 
libraries in the kingdom have similar col- 
lections of local scenes. This type of view 
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was superseded when photography came into 
being, and visitors bought photographs of 
various stock sizes, of which large numbers 
were kept in stock by the various stationers 
in towns popular with visitors. These photo- 
graphs again were superseded by picture 
postcards, 
F, C. Morean, 


Librarian. 
Public Library, Hereford. 


IBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE 
COUVADE (clxxii. 74, 155, 231, 250, 
373).—In Middleton’s ‘Women Beware 
Women,’ iii. 3, fin., Isabella replies to the 
Ward’s suggestion of some sixteen children, 
all boys, ‘* You’ll be at simple pains, if you 
prove kind, And breed ’em all in your 
teeth,’’ referring to the belief that kind hus- 
band had toothache to match their wives’ 
pangs. Cp. Fletcher, ‘ A Wife for a Month,’ 
lii., 1, init., “‘ As ’tis in nature with those 
loving husbands, That sympathise their wives’ 
‘vate and their throes, When they were 
reeding, (and ‘tis usual, too; We have it 

by experience).”’ 

HIBERNICUS. 


LINK WITH NELSON: TOMB OF 
DANIEL HARRINGTON (clxxi. 454; 
clxiv. 12).—The following appeared recently 
in The Times, reprinted from its number of 


May 17, 1837: 


Died.—On the 19th ult., at Dieppe, Lieutenant 
Daniel Harrington, R.N., an old follower of 
Lord Nelson, in whose ship he served at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. He had been at the taking 
of 28 sail of the line, besides frigates, etc., and 
was in upwards of 30 engagements, being several 
times severely wounded. He was the officer who 
for six hours was in the shrouds of the Victory, 
after the battle, endeavouring to secure the 
topmast, at the imminent risk of his life, and 
which was at last happily effected. He has 
left a wife and three children wholly un- 
provided for, except the widow’s pension which 
is granted on similar occasions. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


UTHORS WANTED. (clxxi. 389).—I fear 
that my answer merely throws a side-light 
on the subject. I have a small calf-bound copy 
of a book printed in London by Tho. Newcomb 
for George Sawbridge at the Bible on Ludgate 
Hill 1661. Glossographia | or a | Dictionary, | 
interpreting all such | Hard words | of | what- 
soever Language, now used in our refined Eng- 
lish Tongue [etc.] By T. B. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister. This has a prelude “ To the 
Reader,” signed by Tho. Blount—the name 
mentioned in the query. mat 





—..., 


The Library. 


Shakespeare and the Post Horses. By J, 
Crofts. (J. W. Arrowsmith for the Uni. 
versity of Bristol. 10s. 6d. net), 


(THE learning and research of this volume 

amply entitle Professor Crofts to a place 
in the ‘ University of Bristol Studies.’ His 
sub-title is ‘ A New Study of ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’’’ and he has been led 
by an odd little excrescence in that play to 
look into the practice regarding the use of 
Post Horses. The right to commandeer them 
led to some Elizabethan scandals. Scholar 
are gradually discovering various topical 
allusions in the plays, the point of which in 
the course of time has become quite obscure, 
The little bit about stealing post horses in 
the ‘Merry Wives’ is not necessary to the 
play and seems clearly designed to recall a 
current scandal. In the Quarto the quee 
word ‘‘ garmombles”’ appears, which was 
solved in 1840 as a veiled reference to Count 
Mompellgart, who in August, 1592, came to 
England and was received by the Queen, then 
on progress, at Reading. Mompellgart, hov- 
ever, does not fit the reference, since there 
was, so far as we know, nothing wrong or 
misplaced about his use of horses. But ther 
were two first-rate posting scandals within a 
few months of the date suggested for the 
play, 1597, and the Professor shows in con- 
vincing detail how important one of these was, 
as it involved a Howard who was related to 
the Lord Admiral put above Essex, his public 
antagonist, by the Queen. Here we come on 
one of those quarrels and manoeuvres to 
regain a lost position which are an unpleasant 
and common feature of Elizabeth’s rule. We 
cannot go into the affair in detail. Suffice it 
to say that the Professor makes an excel- 
lent case for the use of the scandals he has 
brought out, including ‘‘ garmombles’’ as 
an ingenious cover for an allusion which 
might be distinctly dangerous. He has pro 
duced, in fact, a real addition to the topical 
side of Shakespeare’s drama. The remaining 
part of the book goes most elaborately into 
the puzzling questions of text. The ‘ Merry 
Wives,’ by a tradition at third hand due to 
Davenant which is generally accepted, was 4 
play ordered by the Queen to show Falstafl 
in love, and was written in a fortnight. 80 
he is made a fool of, baffled and mocked by 
persons who intellectually are no possible 
match for him. The audience got good 
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straight fun of the crude sort, but for us the 
result is not notable, except as Shakespeare’s 
oly play of undiluted, contemporary 
manners. We cannot suppose that, once 
done, the ‘ Merry Wives’ had any abiding 
interest for its creator. An old Oldcastle 
play, as to which the Professor has some 
dexterous suggestions, was used, and the 
Quarto, a ‘‘ bad ’’ one in the language of the 
new school of research, differs so widely from 
the Folio and is so much shorter that it starts 
many questions. These the Professor answers 
with amazing ingenuity, supplying at the 
end an elaborate reconstruction of the text 
with typographical distinctions of details due 
to various hands. We are not convinced that 
it was Shakespeare himself who revised the 
play. If he did, he revealed not only the 
streak of indolence which we have come to 
know well, but also a cynical carelessness 
which would be enough to make any acting 
manager tear his hair and declare that a play 
which was a valuable piece of property should 
never be so treated again. Modern scholars 
agree that several passages in the Quarto 
may or must be used to fill lacunae in the 
Folio. Here it is supposed that Shakespeare 
worked on a MS, ‘‘ thumbed away or cropped 
by a careless binder,’’ and this was the reason 
why some passages were not included, the 
text being regarded as good enough without 
them and patched in haste without the atten- 
tion to detail one might expect. Even on one 
occasion Shakespeare wrote an emendation 
on the margin, scored out the old reading, 
closed the book before the ink was quite dry, 
and thus made marks of erasure on the text 
standing opposite which should not have been 
there! Heminge and Condell said, as the 
Professor notes, that Shakespeare made 
“scarce a blot’’ in his papers. But though 
both were churchwardens, recent scholarship 
has severely impugned the veracity of their 
statements in the First Folio. 

The book presents more cogent arguments 
than those we have just exhibited. The privi- 
leged occasion at Essex House on which the 
play was first given is a good idea which tends 
to reasonable explanations. Sometimes we 
wonder if difficulties which grow formidable 
to a microscopic eye would not pass without 
notice in a performance, especially as Eliza- 
bethan actors spoke faster than some 
of their modern followers on the stage. All 
the deductions of the latest scholars this re- 
viewer cannot accept, but he recognises the 
author as a notable addition to their ranks. 
They have opened up new lines of investiga- 





tion which have brought us nearer to Shake- 
speare than could have been hoped in the nine- 
teenth century. But they have elaborated a 
mass of detail which has yet to win the 
general regard of lovers of the plays—a class 
not less important because they have little 
chance to express their views. 


Records of a Yorkshire Manor. By Sir 
Thomas Lawson-Tancred, Bt. (Edward 
Arnold. £1 1s, net), 


ERE is much good material brought 

together in this book. It deals with Ald- 
borough, a village near Boroughbridge and not 
far from Leeds, which in mediaeval times was 
one of the ancient demesne manors of the 
Crown—a manor, that is, belonging to the 
Crown since before the Norman conquest. The 
Roman Isurium stood here, and after the 
Romans had left Britain, continued its exist- 
ence in some measure of prosperity till, in 
the eighth century, the Danes burnt it down. 
When the time came for building up again, 
Aldeburgh had to yield in importance to new 
towns—in particular to the town which clus- 
tered round a new bridge, set something less 
than a mile further up the Ure. Its history, 
then, is the history of the families who in 
turn, and on various footings, had possession 
there under the Crown, until in 1628 Charles I 
parted with it. 

The mediaeval history of Aldborough offers 
much that is of interest, though nothing of 
importance that is unusual. Its history in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
up to the Reform Bill, is livelier, providing 
illustration of the position of a pocket 
borough and the way such a borough was man- 
aged. For more than a hundred years the 
Dukes of Newcastle regulated its politics, In 
the seventeenth century, though equally fur- 
nishing a minimum of electors, Aldborough 
was mostly represented by Yorkshiremen, 
who also, in good number, could claim some 
personal connection with the place. Under 
the Newcastle régime, which began in the 
early eighteenth century, its members in Par- 
liament were distinguished nominees of the 
Duke, who, with almost no exception, had 
nothing to do with Aldborough or the locality ; 
Richard Steele and the elder Pitt are among 
them. Sir Thomas Lawson-Tancred prints 
much interesting correspondence concerning 
the Parliamentary elections, some enlighten- 
ing election accounts, and several petitions. 
An entertaining item is the election address 
delivered on June 20, 1818, by Marmaduke 
Lawson, who stood at Boroughbridge in oppo- 
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sition to the Duke of 
returned, 

It is perhaps a pity that someone expert 
in setting out records of this kind did not 
revise the volume. The first five or six pages 
contain curious repetitions within the space of 
but a few lines; the spelling of names is 
not uniform; in the heading of the letters of 
Dukes of Newcastle it is not indicated which 
is the writer. These, and the like, are, no 
doubt, small matters, yet they give the book 
an air of amateurishness which is the more 
a pity because the impression so made does 
it less than justice. 


The Wayfarer’s Companion. 
Fellows. (Oxford 
6s. net). 


THE wayfarer who chooses this companion, 
arriving in some hitherto unvisited 
quarter of England, is not left without the 
guidance needed to find its treasures. In an 
appendix, which takes up more than a fourth 
part of the volume, we are given—county by 
county—a classified, serried list of the 
‘* Places of Interest.’? The main part of the 
book, however, consists of chapters of general 
survey of the whole of England at one period 
after another. To make such a survey profit- 
able, besides the requisite information, several 
good gifts are called for on the writer’s part: 
strong, but not too outwardly exuberant, 
enthusiasm for the good things the wayfarer 
is in search of ; a happy way of writing ; more 
than these, lucky divination of what the way- 
farer both ought to know and desires to know. 
Some little originality of outlook will not 
come amiss, nor will occasional reference to 
the divers theories of life and being which 
more or less explicitly inform every structure 
made by the hand of man. All this is to 
lead up to our opinion that Mr. Arnold 
Fellows is in possession of these good gifts 
and has written an especially successful book 
of its kind. We hope numbers of the 
holiday-makers of this summer will take it as 
their friendly guide. It abounds in facts— 
so cunningly chosen and set out that one 
reads as easily as one may read a story-book ; 
and wherever the wayfarer may be reading 
he will be brought to connect with his sur- 
roundings and with his immediate object 
among them everything of a like order to be 
found in the rest of England. Anyone who 
is already pretty well acquainted with much 
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that is here described will be pleased 
lively discussion and first-hand ideas; 
he who is as yet more or less ignorant of th 
way in which England, with its building 
and countryside, is, as it were, woven into# 
very texture of English literature, will fing 
hints for extending into literature his summe 
holiday rambles, a 

There are many interesting photographs, 
but two of the writer’s own taking ; numero 
maps and plans, and short but sufficient bi 
ographies. This is the best general gu 
book for the holiday-maker that we hi 
seen. 


BooksELLER’s CaTALOGUE. 


NAPOLEON said ‘‘one must know how 
limit oneself.” In the vast jungle of 
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one corner is always pleasant to us, the litem 


ature which deals with the towns and vi 


antiquities, highways and byways of England: 


Witt1aM GerorGe’s Sons Catalogue No. 
deals mainly with ‘‘topography’’ and startij 
with a general edition, continues with a eo 
venient arrangement under ‘‘ English Cot 
ties.’ Here are many local books which @ 
not easy to get hold of, offered at very reasd 
able prices. We notice no fewer than e 
books on Eton, the most expensive of whit 
‘Memoirs of Eminent Etonians,’ 1850, « 
but 5s.; ‘Eton under Hornby’ by 0, 
1910, can be had for 3s. and Lyte’s ‘ History 
1440-1875, with illustrations, in the origi 
cloth, for 6s. Babington’s ‘ Flora of Ca 
bridgeshire,’ 1860, 3s, 6d., recalls a far 
botanist after whom a pestilent foreign po 
weed which spread to a disastrous extent ¥ 
once playfully called Babingtonia diabolt 
George Dyer’s ‘ History of the University 4 
Colleges of Cambridge,’ 2 vols., 1814, 9s.,7 
sound but as dull as most of his writi 
‘ Calverley and some Cambridge Wits of 
XIX Century’ by R. B. Ince, 1929, 3s, 
has an attractive theme. ‘ Sketches ff 
Cambridge’ by “‘A Don” (long since ree 
ised as Leslie Stephen) is decidedly cheap 
3s. F. H. Davey’s ‘ List of Plants, Fen 
etc., in Cornwall,’ 1902, 4s. 6d., is one” 
the best of local Floras. In Devon we | 
attracted by several books on Dartmoor. ~ 
N. Ellacombe’s ‘In a Gloucestershire G 
den,’ 3s., combines charm and learmi 
Under Gloucestershire we find also a full @ 
lection of books concerning Bristol. 
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